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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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forical Record contains a short account of the 
“Early settlement of West Jersey,” written 
by Mary Smith “ which probably has not 
appeared iz print” before, from which we 
take the following: 


“Some relation concerning the first settling 
of Weet Jersey, in America, by the English, 
being in the year 1677. 

There came two ships from Europe with 
passengers. In one of them came several 
men appointed for commissioners to buy the 
land of the Indians not only for themselves, 
butio behalf of others which had bought land 
in England to be taken up in West Jersey. 
Their names as followeth: Thomas Olive, 
Daniel Wills, Thomas Fouk, William Em- 
ley, John Penford, Robert Stacy, Joseph Ems- 
ley, Benjamin Scott. And in the other ship 
came John Murfin, William Wood, and many 
others which are not here mentioned. 

And in the year 1677, Robert Murfin, son 
of Robert Murfin, of the town of Exton, in 
Nottinghamshire, in old Eagland, bought a 
share of a Propriety of land to be taken up 
in West Jersey, in America. 

And in 1678, he with his wife, two chil- 
dren and two sisters, Ann Farrow, her hus- 
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Shield, Daniel Gooses, master for the voyage. 
They sailed from a sea-port town called Hull, 
and in the tenth month they arrived at the 
island oow called Burlington. They had two 
children born and two passengers died on 
their voyage. 

The aforesaid commissioners, by an inter- 
preter, called the Indian Kings and Nobles 
together, and made an agreement with them 
for their land ; and it was after this manner, 
bounding upon the river to such and such 
creeks as they mentioned for limits, And 
their pay was to be on this wise, match-coats, 
guns, hatchets, kettles, knives, hoes, tobacco 
hoxes and stools, of each of these things a 
certain number. And when these goods were 
produced and paid, according to agreement, 
they made a deed for the land and the In- 
dian Kings did sign it with their hands. This 
being done the men which had bought in 
England paid each man according to his pro- 
portion, for defraying the Indian purchase. 

After this the Eaglish laid out their lots 
in Burlington, and their lots being but small 
in the town when laid out, several removed, 
and went further back into the country ; 
some to the Falls,* but they generally kept 


* Where Trenton now stands. 
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near the river, by reason it did not look alto- 
gether so lonesome. The Indians being very 
numerous, and of a strange language, yet by 
God's providence they were made helpful at 
the first settling, for they brought venison 
and wild fowls; also corn, to sell to the Eng- 
lish. They were also a defence from the 
ravenous beasts by hunting and killing them. 

Our houses were made of pallisadoes and 
some of logs covered with long grass. They 
pounded their corn by reason they had no 
mill in the country except some particular 
families that had astub-mill. Notwithstand- 
ing the masters of families were men of good 
estates in the world, yet before they could 
get their land in order, and get corn and 
stock about them, they knew great hardships 
and went through many difficulties and 
straits. Yet I never heard them say I 
would I had not come here, or repine. It 
looks something like Joseph’s going before his 
brethren to provide for their coming. I wish 
those that come after may consider these 
things and not be like the children of Israel, 
after they were settled in the land of Canaan, 
forget the God of their fathers, and follow 
their own vanities and so bring displeasure 
instead of the blessing of God upon them- 
selves, which doubtless will be very great on 
all such. 

And after the English did come more and 
more, there came a sore distemper among the 
Indians, that they died so fast that in some 
places their bodies wasted above ground, they 
could not bury allthedead. * * * * 
It was said that an old Indian King spoke 

rophetically before his death, and said the 
Tedidas should decrease and the English in- 
crease. 

It must be allowed amongst all considerate 
persons that this was the hand of Providence, 
that did thus provide and preserve, plant and 
pluck up. It may be somewhat compared to 
the children of Israel when they entered the 
land of Canaan; God drove out the old in- 
habitants of the land and made room for the 
Israelites. 


Without any carnal weapon we entered 
the land and inbabited therein, as safe as if 
there had been thousands of garrisons, for 
the Most High preserved us, both from harm 
of man and beast. This may be of some 
service to the future generations to look on, 
and consider the steps of their fore-elders, 
which well considered may be to their edifi- 
cation and satisfaction. 

The first settlers although whilst they lived 
in their native country had plenty of all ne- 
cessaries and needful things, yet they had 
such a longing desire to go to America, that 
they could not be content to stay in their own 
country, but to venture themselves, their 





wives and children, and all they had to go 
to America. As it is said in Holy Writ 
“The preparation of the heart in man is of 
the Lord,” so it may well be believed, that 
the hearts of these people were prepared 
for this service, even to labor for the replen- 
ishing of this land, it being a wilderness in- 
deed ; and they unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the soil, and also with the inhabitants, 
altogether as pilgrims and strangers at their 
first coming amongst them. 

It doth appear that the aforesaid — 
were zealous in performing their religious 
services, for they having no house to keep 
meetings in, they made a tent or covert of a 
sail cloth to meet under. And after they 
got some little houses to dwell in, then they 
did keep their meeting in one of those, until 
they could build a meeting-house. Thomas 
Olive and William Peachy were two of the 
first settlers that had a public ministry. Sam- 
uel Jennings and his wife Anne Jennings 
were early comers into America, who were of 
a worthy memory, endowed with both spirit- 
ual and temporal wisdom. Some part of his 
time he was made Governor of the province 
of West Jersey. He was a suppressor of 
vice aud an encourager of virtue, sharp 
toward evil-doers, but tender and loving to 
those that did well, giving good counsel and 
wholesome advice to friends and neighbors ; 
an able minister of the Gospel and labored 
much therein to the comfort and edification 
of many people both in this Province and 
other places. 

When the English first came, there were 
some few Fins and Swedes scattered down- 
ward by the river side, and it was said that 
they persuaded the Indians that the English 
did sell them the small-pox in their match- 
coats, but whether it was them or not the In- 
dians were much disturbed about it, and 
gathered themselves together to consult what 
they should do. And there stood upa young 
prince among them and said “In my grand- 
father’s time the small-pox came, and in my 
father’s time the small-pox came, and now in 
my time the small-pox is come;” and he put 
up his hands toward the skies and said “It 
came from above,” and the rest of the In- r 
dians assented to it. Thus God pleaded the 
cause of his people by the mouth of the In- 
dian Prince. This among divers other in- 
stances is worth our observation. 

They that came first were near two years 
and a half before they got a mill to grind 
their corn. They pounded it one day for the 
next, yet they were content and had their 
health generally very well and very few died 
for a long time. 

The English still continued coming in. 
Many that were of a worthy memorial, which 
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I shall refer to them that are more able au- 
thors, hoping that they will give a more full 
and large account of many things wherein I 
am short.” M. S. 





THE FREE SPIRIT. 


The Spirit of God is free to act to-day as 
it was of old. He may reveal Himself to the 
present generation as well as to the past. He 
who spake to Moses in the burning bush, He 
who called Samuel in the darkness of the 
night, He whose still, small voice spake to 
Elijah after earthquake, fire, and storm, is 
free to find His own ways of speaking His 
truth and will to men to-day. He is not 
bound by the words of creed, or prophet, or 
apostle in relation to His spiritual activity, 
even as He is not bound in His dealings with 
material things by the systems of scientific 
men. God is free to reveal Himself to every 
nation and to every age. There may be times 
in individual and national life when the Word 
of the Lord shall be precious and there shall 
be no open vision; but we trust there is no 
time or place when the Spirit will not be 
ready to bear witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God. 

And if God’s spirit is ever free to speak to 
men, who shall say that He is not free to hear 
men when they speak to Him? Revelation 
and prayer are but words, which mean God 
speaking to man and man to God; and the 
free intercourse of spirits, which (so far as 
man is concerned) may be stimulated and 
guided by Bible and creed, is to be fettered 
by neither. God and man are free to com- 
mune as Father and child ; and neither science 
nor theology has the right or the power to 
prescribe the terms of their intercourse, or to 
declare that man is unable to hear the voice 
of God, or that God is unable to grant the re- 
quest of prayer. We rejoice that Dr. Carp- 
enter has once more urged, with such fresh- 
ness, perspicuity and force, the grand truth 
that the activity of God cannot be fettered by 
the forms of thought which those who give ex- 
pression to them are bold enough to describe 
as laws. We rejoice to think that God is 
superior to creeds and even to the records of 
His own revelations, as well as to scientific 
systems; that He is as free to reveal Himself 
to His children, as free to deal with them ac- 
cording to His will, in the present day, as He 
ever was of old.— London Inquirer. 


-—er—-— 





DIFFERENCES of opinion give me but little 
concern ; but it is a real pleasure to be brought 
into communion with any one who is in earn- 
est, and who really looks to God’s will as his 
standard of right and wrong, and judges of 
actions according to their greater or less con- 
formity.—Dr. Arnold. 
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for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHEBE A. LEVELY. 


Died, at Annapolis, Md., Ninth month 27th, 
1872, Phebe A. Levely, in the 81st year of 
her age. The character of the deceased was 
such as to entitle her departure from a scene 
of constant labor and exertion to one, we 
trust, of perennial reward and happiness, toa 
more extended notice than the mere mention 
that she has been, and is now no more; for 
from her life which has been throughout one 
devoted to the promotion of good, to the ex- 
ercise of the most actiye virtues, to the in- 
culcation of sound principles wherever op- 
portunities offered, and toa sincere sympathy 
with and alleviation of distress wherever it 
may exist, so far as was in her power. Cer- 
tainly some useful lessons may be drawn 
and encouragement afforded. 

The deceased was born and brought up « 

member of the Society of Friends, and con- 
tinued constantly to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ings of that Society in Baltimore aa Phila- 
delphia, whenever opportunity permitted, up 
to the time of her death, and seemed to de- 
rive both consolation and profit from those 
spiritual exercises, on the importance of 
which the Society of Friends so strongly in- 
sist. 
It may well be supposed that in so long a 
course of years she must have been extensive- 
ly acquainted with that people, and this, more 
especially, as she was one of the few members 
of the Society living in Annapolis, whose 
honses the visiting members of that body to 
the ancient city were apt to frequent. 

The deceased was the widow of John S. 
Levely, formerly a Clerk in the Commercial 
Bank of Baltimore, who died early, leaving 
her a family of three young children to be 
provided for and educated. Though sad, and 
sometimes almost desponding, yet with that 
untiring industry and indomitable will, for 
which she was always so remarkable, she re- 
solved to make a trial, and commenced busi- 
ness in a small way in a dry-goods store in 
Annapolis. Providence aids those who in 
faith rely on Him. At once every one 
seemed disposed to lend a helping hand, and 
the ladies of the town and country, pleased 
with her truthfulness, integrity and honest 
business manner, flocked to her aid, and found 
their advantage in dealing with one on whom 
they could so implicitly rely. She thus be- 
came known to a large circle of business ac- 
quaintances, many of whom became her warm 
friends ; and many of the older merchants of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, will, on reading 
this obituary, have a pleasing recollection of 
one with whom they have transacted largely 
in years passed by. 

Having educated her children, and after 
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losing her youngest son, a surgeon in the|and dying out. Yes, if a man wants to turn 
army, who, after the Mexican war, died at} it into money, time is money. 


the mouth of the Rio Grande, she removed 
from Annapolis to Baltimore, where she con- 
tinued in business for several years ; and, 
upon retiring therefrom, returned again to 
Annapolis. 

In every good and charitable undertaking, 
she was ready to lend a helping band. Du- 
ring the war, she devoted herself to the re- 
lief and nursing of the exchanged prisoners, 
the wounded and sick, who were brought to 
the hospital at the Navy-yard at Annapolis, 
with the indefatigable assiduity and devoted- 
ness which marked the efforts of Elizabeth 
Fry and other women of that stamp in more 
celebrated spheres of action. 

Many a war-worn veteran will recall with 
feelings of pleasure and gratitude, the visits 
of the lady with the Quaker bonnet, who 
took such an interest in his welfare when he 
so greatly needed the care and support of 
friends. Notonly did she continue, day after 
day, her ministrations to the sick soldiers, 
but she exerted herself in procuring aid from 
others, and herself solicited donations from 
Boston and elsewhere of supplies of clothing 
and other things, which contributed not a 
little to the comfort of those who had nothing 
and yet had been accustomed to better things. 

There being no meeting of Friends in An- 
napolis, and as she was for a !ong time the 
only Friend residing there, she was in the 
habit of attending the Methodist meeting at 
that place. 

In the circles where she was well known, 
she was ever a favorite, and many a family 
will acknowledge that they had no warmer 
or more sympathizing friend in their times of 
adversity and suffering than she proved to be. 

For five or six of the late years of her life, 
she resided in Washington, D. C., with her 
son ; and when her age and infirmities per- 
mitted, was an attendant of our little meet- 
ings on I Street. Her last earthly wish was 
to die “at home” in Annapolis ; and this 
was happily fulfilled. She peacefully passed 
away from earth the next day, after she 
last reached the scene of her early toils and 
struggles. Like the good steward, she im- 
proved the talents committed to her, and has 
now gone, we doubt not, to reap the reward 
for deeds done in the body, to mansions of 
everlasting bliss. E. S. 

Georgetown, 10th me., 1872. 





TIME. 


ia = how many and great uses is time applica- 
e 

Time is money, says an old proverb ; and 
old proverbs have always at least enough of 
truth in them to keep them from decaying 


Time is knowledge, for the same reason. 
Every moment spent in thought, reading, 
observation, adds to our store of ideas. And 
every idea deposited in the fruitful soil of 
the mind, is a germ going through perpetual 
and rapid succession of reproductions and 
multiplications. It would come nearer to 
the nature of mind to liken it to a ray of 
light thrown on one of innumerable mirrors 
so disposed that, the instant it falls on one, 
it is refracted and reproduced from all. Such 
is the celerity with which ideas are multi- 
plied. And this process is ever going on in 
an active and well-furnished mind. In the 
history of such minds, at least, time is knowl- 
edge. 

Time is virtue. At least it is so to a good 
man. A good man is ever growing better. 
As all atmospheric influences—rain, wind, 
heat, yes, and even a touch of frost—tend to 
ripen the natural fruit, so the various expe- 
rience of life ripens him ; till, at last, when 
fully ripe, he drops—not to perish, but to 
spring up to a better and more fruitful life. 

Time is usefulness. In one moment a man 
may speak the word which will put courage 
into a fainting soul, or reclaim a wanderer to 
right, or, by an act of timely generosity, keep 
asoul ready to despair within the limits of hope. 

Time is—everything, in fact, to which wise 
and earnest use may put it. It is converti- 
ble to every good which man should prize or 
aspire after. 

And then—it is so scarce ! 

God, who gives everything else with such 
profusion, is severely frugal of time—never 
giving us but the present instant, and never 
promising another. 

No wonder, then, that one of, the oldest 
sages bequeathed to posterity all the thought 
and wisdom he had gathered up, in that one 
maxim— Be parsimonious of time. And that 
a higher authority still makes true wisdom to 
consist in “ redeeming the time.” 


From a Pamphlet Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
GOD’s OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA, 
BY LEONARD SWAIN. 
(Continued from page 523.) 

5. A fifth office of the sea is to furnish an 
inexhaustible storehouse of power for the world. 
The two greatest available powers known to 
man, are those of running water and steam ; 
and both these come out of the sea; the for- 
mer being the mere mechanical weight of the 
rivers falling from the uplands to the ocean, 
and returning to it the treasures which they 
have received from it through the sky, and 
the latter being the expansive furce of water 
under the application of heat * * * 

Ninety-nine hundredths of all the me- 
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chanical power now at work in the world, 
is furnished by the water-wheel and steam- 
engine, Ninety-nine hundredths, there- 
fore, of all the manufacture of the world 
1s wrought by the sea. The ocean is 
not that idle creature which it seems, with its 
vast and lazy length stretched between the 
continents, with its huge bulk sleeping along 
the shore, or tumbling in aimless fury from 
pole to pole. It is a giant who leaves his 
oozy bed and comes up upon the land to spend 
his strength in the service of man. With 
power enough to carry off the gates of the 
continents, and to dash the pillars of the 
globe in pieces, he allows his captors to chain 
him in prisons of stone and iron, to bind his 
shoulders to the wheel, and set him to grind 
the food of the nations and weave the gar- 
ments of the world. The mighty shaft which 
that wheel turns runs out into all the lands; 
and geared and belted to that centre of power, 


ten thousand times ten thousand clanking en- 


gines roll their cylinders, and ply their ham- 
mers, and drive their million shuttles, till the 
solid planet shakes with the concussion, and 
the sky itself is deafened with the roar. * * 

In short, it is the power of the sea which is 
doing for man all those mightiest works that 
would be else impossible. It is by this that 
he is to level the mountains, to tame the 
wilderness, to subdue the continents, to 
throw his pathway around the globe, and 


_ make his nearest approaches to omnipresence 


aud omnipotence. If the ocean were to be 
dried up, the right arm of his power would 
be withered; the wheels of all progress would 
stop, and the wave of civilization would in- 
stantly roll back a whole century. No earth- 
ly force or combination of forces now known 
could supply a ten-thousandth part of the 
deficiency. Man’s greatest strength lies in 
that weakest of all known substances,-—water. 
The sinews of the world are laid in the sea, 
and the tides and billows of its ever restless 
surface are but the swell and play of those 
mighty muscles that could tear the continents 
from their roots and hurl the mountains from 
one pole to the other. 

6. A sixth office of the 3ea is to be a vast 
storehouse of life. We have considered the 
ocean, hitherto, as ministering to the life that 
exists on the land, giving sustenance and 
strength to plants, animals, and men. But 
it does something more. The objects of its 


ministry do not thus lie, all of them, out of 


its own boundaries. The sea has a whole 
world of life in itself. It spreads its table, 
first of all, for its own children, and these 
other gifts which it makes to the lands, royal 
and munificent as they are, are but the su- 
perfluities and remainders that are left from 
its table and wardrobe, and after all its own 
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inhabitants are housed and nourished, and 


clothed and fed. It is said that the life in 


the sea far exceeds all that exist out of it. 


There are more than twenty-five thousand 
distinct species of living beings that inhabit 
its waters. 
sand species of fish, and some of these swarm 


There are more than eight thou- 


in such innumerable millions, that often they 
“move in columns that are several leagues 
in width and many fathoms thick ; and this 
vast stream of life continues to move past 
the same given point for whole months to- 
gether. Incredible numbers of them are 
taken from the sea ; in Norway four hundred 
millions of a single species in a single season ; 
in Sweden seven hundred millions, and by 
other nations numbers without number.” 
But those that are taken bear only a small 
proportion to those that remain of the very 
same species, while the whole of these species 
themselves are but a fraction of the entire 
population of the larger marine life; and 
this entire population of larger life, again, is 
but a drop of the bucket compared to the 
various forms of microscopic and animalcu- 
lar life with which immense tracts of the 
ocean are filled. These animalcules are 
some of them so small that it would take 
forty thousand of them to measure an inch in 
length, and so closely crowded together that 
a large drop of water contains five hundred 
millions; that is, half as many as there are 
human inhabitants on the whole globe. 

It is not necessary to ask whether all this 
infinitude of life is meant for the use of man, 
or whether it has anything whatever to do 
in promoting his comfort or providing his 
food. It is certain that many of the larger 
forms of marine life are intended for his bene- 
fit, and are fitted for his use. Whole tribes 
of men derive almost their entire sustenance 
from the sea. The inhabitants of the polar 
regions draw their support more from this 
source than from all others combined. The 
same is true of the savage tribes on many of 
the islands of the Pacific, and along some of 
the shores of the continents. Even civilized 
lands levy immense contributions on the life 
of the sea. Many thousands of vessels are 
employed in taking fish of various kinds 
from its waters, and uncounted millions of 
them are sent into every part of the world ; 
so that the sea is full of God’s riches, if we 
consider it only as a vast storehouse of food 
for man. 

But all the life of the sea does not need to 
be designed for man in order to explain its 
use. Life is its own use; and wherever it 
exists, and in proportion as it exists, it is, in 
itself considered, the proof and illustration of 
the goodness of Ged. It is one of the noble 
uses of the sea, therefore, that it furnishes the 
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dwelling-place for such an inconceivable im- 
mensity of life. It is even more full of God’s 
goodness than it is of His power; for while 
the latter requires larger masses for its ex- 
hibition, the former is best seen by examin- 
ing the minutest portion. Nothing is more 
powerless than a single drop of water; and 
yet, by placing this single drop under the 
microscope, we discover the character of vast 
masses of the ocean, and Jearn that in every 
one of these little globes of inhabitated sea- 
water there is literally a whole continent of 
happy beings that draw their existence from 
God, wait upon Him for food, and receive 
their daily sustenance at His hand. 


7. The last use of the sea which I shall 
mention, is what may be called the geologi- 
cal one. I mention it last and as the culmi- 
nating view, because it brings into sight the 
impressive element of time, and sends us back 
to that gigantic history of the past when the 
forces of the sea, which are now in compara- 
tively feeble play, were set to their Titanic 
task, anc wrought out those stupendous re- 
sults which belong to the very framework of 
Nature itself, and which will endure till the 
very substance of the globe is dissolved. God 
has appointed the sea to be the architect of 
the world. Jt bas quarried the materials and 
brought them to their place, and then with 
its building tool and dressing hammer it has 
given them shape, and piled them, layer above 
layer, for the walls of the great house of life. 

There is the clearest evidence that every 

art of the known earth has been, successive- 
y, and for unnumbered ages, under the 
dominion of the sea. When the cooling crust 
of the globe had become one unbroken sphere 
of granite rock, then the waters were let in 
upon it by Jehovah’s hand, to join with fire 
and frost and moving ice, and all the forces 
of the voleano and the earthquake, in tear- 
ing asunder this. quarry of the continents— 
disintegrating, grinding, pulverizing, and sift- 
ing, till the sands and limes and clays and 
various earths were separated from their 
rocky prison, assorted each after its kind, 
carried a thousand miles by mighty currents, 
spread out over the bottom of the deep, ce- 
mented firmly in their place by pressure, heat, 
and inward chemistry, piled story above story, 
till they were many thousands and many ten- 
thousands of feet in thickness ; and so the 
great house of the world being built and 
finished and furnished beneath the sea, with 
endless stores of all things needful,—coal, and 
iron, and marble, and copper, and gold,—it 
felt the uplifting hand of Gcd, and rose into 
the sky, parting the ocean from pole to pole, 
a mighty continent, with mountain, and val- 
ley, and river, and plain, soon green and 
golden, from side to side, with grass and grain, 
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and forest and flower ; a house not made with 
hands, high as the heavens, deep as the cen- 
tre, wide as the firmament, bright as the light ; 
a glorious habitation, waiting for the footstep, 
the eye, and the voice of its great coming 
master,— man. 

Having thus considered some of the ma- 
terial uses by which the sea proclaims the 
wisdom and goodness of its Maker, let us no- 
tice one or two of those qualities by which 
it more directly suggests His being, and brings 
near to us the sense of His presence and 
power. 

“ The sea is His,” says the Psalmist, and we 
may take the emphasis of that assertion as 
if it meant that in some sense He claimed ex- 
clusive possession of the sea; that He gave 
the land to man, but ina manner reserved 
the ocean as His own domain. And it is 80. 
Man’s dominion is the solid land. There he 
rears his habitation, hews down the forests, 
upturns the hills, fills the valleys, spreads 
his waving harvests, lays his roads of stone and 
iron like net-work across the whole continent, 
plants cities that last for thousands of years, 
changes the face of Nature herself so that she 
can never regain the lost expression, and 
when he dies builds monuments over his dust 
of such magnitude that they might be seen 
from another planet, and of such endurance 
that they defy all the ravages of time, and 
live till the globe itself is consumed. 

And this is the impression which is made 
upon the traveller, whether in the Old 
World, or in the New ; that the land is given 
to man; that it is possessed by man; and 
that wherever he goes, there is something 
which speaks to him of man. In the older 
continent, the vast cities, the unnumbered 
populations, the immeasurable culture, the 
mighty ruins, everything testifies of man; 
almost everything which the eye can see has 
felt his power, and shows upon itself the 
mark of his hand. . Almost every particle of 
that ancient dust has been trodden by his 
foot, and been tributary to his life. And as 
the Old World speaks of man, and tells 
where he has been, so the New World speaks 
of him, and tells where he shall be. In 
the forests of the Mississippi, a thousand 
miles beyond the utmost cities, the sound of 
the axe and gun declares that the all-conquer- 
ing wave of civilization is coming; and a 
thousand miles further on, where even those 
prophetic sounds have not been heard, there 
is that which speaks of human approach. 
The stillness which is there is the stillness of 
fear, and not of security. It tells that man 
is coming. The very silence is full of his 
name. ‘The trees whisper it to one another. 
The fox and the panther utter it in their cry. 
The wirds take up the secret and give it to 
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the hills, and these to the echoing vales. The 
fountains publish it to the brooks, and the 
brooks to the rivers. and the rivers spread it 
a thousand miles along their banks, and pro- 
claim it at last to the northern seas—that 
man, the conqueror and king, is coming; that 
his footstep has been heard on the Atlantic 
shore ; that the hills await him ; that the vales 
expect him ; that the forests bend their trem- 
ulous tops to listen for him; that the fear of 
him is upon the beasts of the wood, the fowl 
of the mountain, the cattle of a thousand 
hills; upon all rivers and plains, upon all 
quarries of rock and mines of precious ore; 
for all that is within the compass of the land 
is given to his dominion, and he shall subdue 
its strength and appropriate its treasure, and 
scatter the refuse of it as the dust beneath 
his feet. 
But there man’s empire stops. 
(To be concluded.) 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

In the account of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
last week, there was an omission to state that 
a new Preparative Meeting and also a meet- 
ing for worship on 1st and 5th days has been 
established at East Jordans, Whiteside Coun- 
ty, Illinois, and is a branch of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Also a circular meeting 
on the 3d First-day in Ist, 4th, 7th and 10th 
mouths, near Seneca, La Salle County, II. 
The organization of these meetings, it was re- 
marked, was the result of individual faithful- 
ness worthy of the imitation of others. 

It is said that in almost every town in IIli- 
nois one or more Friends may be found. If 
each were faithful would there not be an in- 
_ of meetings and interest in our princi- 
ples. 

At the Yearly Meeting, a committee there- 
unto appointed, reported the names of 42 men 
and women Friends who, with three of each 
sex appointed by each of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, making 60 Friends in all, are to consti- 
tute the Meeting for Sufferings or Representa- 
tive Committee for the ensuing three years. 

Philadelphia is now the only Yearly Meet- 
ing in which women are not appointed on 


this Committee. d. M. T. 


065 Torahsgyse 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Do we, my dear friend, fully enough re- 
cognize that we are blessed with the offer of 
close companionship with the Divine mind? 
We admit the truth, but do we allow it to 
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regulate our actions—our whole life? Do 
we enough avail ourselves of this offered 
blessing? I sometimes fear we do not. Even 
those among us who have made great profes- 
sion of our faith in the immediate teachin 
of the divine Spirit, are not unfrequently 
found walking after the sight of our own 
eyes or the desire of our own hearts, and con- 
sequently making many false steps. Our 
profession must rest upon an individual re- 
— of the truth or it will profit us lit- 
tle. 

The analogy is strong between the outward 
and the inward or spiritual life. We know 
our outward life is not sustained by what an- 
other eats. So in our spiritual experience 
we must each one partake of our own por- 
tion, or the life cannot be sustained. I be- 
lieve the amount or largeness of this portion 
depends greatly upon our preparation to re- 
ceive it—or upon our looking for it, whence 
it comes. If our eye is outward we may not 
be sensible when the Father’s hand is extend- 
ed to us, filled as it may be with good things ; 
but if our expectations are unto Him, we are 
ready to receive His bounties when they are 
offered to us. How good is a crumb coming 
immediately from His hand with His bless- 
ing resting upon it. Somewhat in connec- 
tion with these reflections, are the few follow- 
ing beautiful lines : 

Into the sunshine—full of the light, 

Leaping and flashing, from morn till night ; 

Ioto the moon-light, whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like when the winds blow, 


Ever in motion, blithesome and cheery, 

Still shining heaven-ward—never weary, 
Glorious Fountain, let my heart be, 
Fresh, changeful, constant, upwards like thee. 





I am aware we each have our own work 
to do and that none can do it for us; but we 
must not be unmindful of the exhortations. 
“ Be ye one another’s helpers” and “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” These injunctions are especially 
applicable to those who claim to be members 
of the militant church, and who should, 
therefore, recognize the duty of extending a 
helping hand in whatever direction it may 
be needed, to our fellow-members. “If one 
member suffers, another member suffers with 
it.” How beautifully descriptive is this lan- 
guage of the close union that should exist 
between members of the same body—a union 
which prevents any one member being whol- 
ly independent of the allotment of another. 
A union which measurably embraces the 
temporal as well as the spiritual condition. 
We may be instrumental in stiring up the 
pure mind, and reminding of things that 
have been known, but which may have been 
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time or, perhaps, its pleasures. 

I want to see among us as a people, a lit- 
tle more evidence of heart-felt interest in the 
welfare, spiritual and temporal, of our fel- 
low members—for it seems to me we practi- 
cally ignore the obligatiors imposed upon us 
by the two injunctions I have quoted. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 19, 1872. 


Our NeEp.—“ First-day Schools,” “ Bible 
Classes” and “Social Meetings” are all in- 
struments of good, but if by them our Reli- 
gious meetings are profited, it must be that 
through the training received in these as- 
sociations, individuals become willing to use 


their powers in the service of the church. If 


the earnest fervor and religious concern mani- 
fested in some of the First-day school con- 
ferences which we have attended, were alike 
apparent in our meetings, we believe a bless- 
ing would result, and that there would be a 
flocking to us as of “doves to their win- 
dows.” 

The cry my leanness! my leanness! is still 
heard among us, causing the query “ why are 
these things so?” Believing as we profess 
that the secret of power is in Christ dwelling 
in us, we need not go to a brother to inquire 
“Who is the Lord,” for we can all retire 
unto Him who is ever found of those that seek 
Him. It requires not genius nor learning to 


secure this precious gift, but a simple belief 


in the Divine in-dwelling power and a sub- 
mission to its direction. 

We feel assured that many are engaged in 
these outside efforts from apprehended duty, 
and that in the endeavor to stimulate other 
minds to renewed zeal in a good cause, they 
have re-animated their own. To all such we 
extend the language, “be faithful in every 
good word and work.” Every act of obedi- 
ence to a required duty tends to promote the 
spiritual growth of the individual; and as 
no man liveth to himself, the effect of per- 
sistent faithfulness will be felt by those around. 

We are not disposed to take a discourag- 
ing view of the state of our Society. We 
believe that the standard of righteousness 
is as high now as it has been in any former 
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well nigh buried under the many cares of 





age, but when we look at the small propor- 
tion of our members who regularly attend 
our business meetings, we feel there must be 
some general cause for the delinquency. The 
custom which has obtained among us of de- 
ferring disciplinary affairs to the judgment of 
a few must be detrimental to the growth of the 
body. It may be we have unwisely adopted 
a standard for service in the church which 
has had a tendency to exclude the little ones, 
and that we are experiencing the consequen- 
ces of the overuse of some and the disuse of” 
others. We need to judge less from outside 
appearances and more from the sterling quali- 
ties which form a true life and character. 

We need a more practical acknowledge- 
ment that every member of the flock is called 
to service in some way. The humblest has a 
place to fill and a share in the work. We 
need more child-like simplicity—more sim- 
ple-hearted love to our Heavenly Father— 
more persona! piety, a greater consecration 
of heart to do the little that presents, and an 
honest determination to live out the requisi- 
tions of truth to our minds. 


Party Strire.—It is saddening to read the 
words of slander and fierce defamation which 
fill the columns of many of our newspapers, 
and which increase in violence as the time 
draws near for the choice of our rulers,’ In 
vain we look for truth and fair statements— 
partisan prejudice permits only one-sided rep- 
resentations—charity is thrust aside—the 
most malign motives are imputed—until we /{ 
turn away bewildered, almost ready to believe 
fora moment that the advance of mankind 


Christian charity had ceased. 

At such an hour it is comforting to look 
backward to the past and note the: record 
which history reveals concerning civil con- 
tests in other days. We find at once that our 
brethren of to-day are not behind their fathers 
in charity, tolerance and love of truth. 

“The mills of God grind slowly,” we sigh, 
but the work of reform, which is accomplished 
gradually, by slow and patient gradations, is 
to endure through all the ages. Error of 
every kind will surely melt away before the 
light of truth, and nothing but what is just 
and right can be permanent. The voices of 
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the sincere, earnest and unselfish are scarcely 
heard amid the clamors of self-seeking parti- 
sans—but we yet believe that much the 
greater part of our citizens are of this class. 
They are quietly attending to their ordinary 
business, limitiag their participation in the 
excitements of the hour to casting a ballot 
as reason and conscience shall dictate. 
Clamor and slander will die away and be 
forgotten, but good and just actions will 
not fail to bear their appropriate fruits, and 
we trust that notwithstanding the clouds 
which temporarily darken the view, our civ- 


ilization will be found to be indeed progres- 
sive. 


There are many to sing the praises of 


Christian charity, and many to expound the 
mysteries of faith; but let none forget that 
hope, too, is a cardinal virtue, potent to for- 


ward the Divine work of the regeneration of 


mankind. 
——_ -~0r-- - 
DIED. 

BONSALL.—In Coatsville, Chester County, Pa., 
of confluent small-pox, William Penn, son of Thomas 
Bonsall, in the 43d year of his age; a member of 
Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 

MARSHALL.—On the morning of the Ist of 10th 
month, 1872, Joseph Marshall, in the 87th year of 
bis age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, 

4 Horse Heads, Chemung Co., N. Y 

HARMER.—On the 15th of 8th mo., 1872, at bis 
residence near Uniontown, Belmont Co., Ohio, John 
Harmar, aged 79 years. 

HARMER.—On the 11th of 3d mo., 1871, Parthe- 
nia, wife of John Harmar, eged 78 years; members 
of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 





SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


During my absence attending the Prison 
Congress in London, last summer, and travels 
afterward on the Continent, I sent home to 
my family a few off-hand familiar sketches 
for their information and amusement. On 
fy return I saw that our city papers had 

t published them. I have noticed that simple 
records of every day experience are more 
sought after by the larger number of readers 
than more elaborate and finished details ; 





and having been urged by several readers of 


the Intelligencer to offer them for publication, 

I herewith send such letters as haye been 

published. A. C. M, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


On Boarp Steamer Canapa, 
6th mo. 12th, 1872. 
We are now about 1400 miles from New 
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York, not quite half way to Liverpool. We 
left our dock about twenty minutes past 11 
o’clock A. M., and had a beautiful sail out of 
the harbor, the weather being as fine as one 
could ask for, to begin a voyage. The Pilot 
Boat accompanied us the usual distance, with 
@ noisy company on board, and it was a relief 
to us when they considered their duty per- 
formed and turned back. 

After leaving Sandy Hook and the High- 
lands of New Jersey, we run along for a 
while in view of the eastern portion of Long 
Island, having but a slight view of Long 
Branch in the distance; and now the broad 
expanse of water is rapidly opening before 
us; a clear and beautiful breeze gradually 
springs up, which is healthy and invigorating. 
Now we pass an inward bound steamer of 
large size, decks covered with passengers, 
gazing anxiously (and with apparent delight) 
for the haven of rest. Astern of us, and fol- 
lowing in our wake, is the steamer Algeria, 
of the Cunard line, but being a faster steamer, 
will soon pass us. The sailors are aloft 
busily engaged in uncovering the sails and 
getting them ready for use. While we were 
forward enjoying the scene around us, the of- 
ficer of the deck said: 

‘‘ Now, gentlemen, we want this deck clear ; 
it will be safer for you elsewhere, for we think 
nothing of taking off an arm or a leg here.” 

The hint was sufficient. 

Half-past 2 P. M—Fairly heading out to 


sea ; gentle swell on, and ladies begin to in- 
quire of each other whether they are sick, 
and they bravely answer “no!” before long, 
however, the braves began to look a little 
pale; will not admit that they are sick, though. 
Children begin to wilt, they are honest and 
act out their feelings, and very soon several 
of them are down. 


Quarter to 3 P. M—Some of the older ones 
begin to have a very ashy hue—my nephew, 
Aaron, thinks that a nap would be servicea- 
ble to him, and he disappears from the deck. 
Breeze increases, and the motion also; pas- 
sengers on deck gyrate like yoked pigs. By 
evening nearly all the children are sick, and 
there are quite a number on board—six in 
one family ; the parents and all the children 
are down except the oldest, aged about 18 years, 
and she is henceforth to be the ministering 
angel, and escapes sickness throughout, ap- 
parently in right of her office. At the dinner 
table at 4 o’clock, many do not appear at all, 
and several in attendance withdraw without 
much ceremony long before the first course 
is disposed of—my nephew is among the miss- 
ing. 

First day morning, the 16th.—The company 
in our room slept well, and we have a beau- 
tiful morning. At breakfast many of our 
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party are still missing. A.M. P., among the 
rest, has not been able to retain any food. 
We have a fine lot of passengers, all kindly 
disposed towards each other. Some celebri- 
ties are on board; of the number are ex- 
Governor Hawley, of Connecticut, Tate, the 
painter, Kc. 

11.50 A. M.—A large vessel, with all sails 
set, just passing: in full view, inward bound. 
The beauty of the ocean is unsurpassed ; the 
illimitable sweep of water is wonderful to 
behold. I went forward to the bow of the 
steamer and took in the whole scene as far 
as the eye could reach, and by doing so gave 
the sailors a little chance to exult. They 
told me that I had “ passed the line,” and 
had subjected myself to a fine. They had to 
remit the fine, however, for the very good 
reason that my pockets had been emptied in 
New York of American currency,’ and 
they were not in a condition pecuniarily to 
cash a draft on a London bank. I told them 
that I was a greenhorn, which they readily 
admitted, and we parted the best of friends. 

“There she blows!” is the expressive lan- 
guage of the whaleman. About 3 o’clock 
P. M. we saw whales spouting in the distance, 
and watching closely we soon saw one rising 
out of the water, and were able to see a con- 
siderable portion of her. We have been en- 
tertained and delighted with Mother Carey’s 
Chickens (Stormy Petrels) as they are 
called. We can pronounce a hearty blessing 
on the dear little creatures—they follow in 
our wake and continually cheer us onward 
with their presence, gracefully sweeping over 
the waters, picking out of the waves any 
little stray waif from the ship, cast out by 
the steward from the dinner plates. They 
appear to be very fond of fragments of 
oysters, lobsters, or bits of meat of any kind, 
any of which will attract the whole flock and 
cause quite a scramble for the spoils. We 
sometimes amuse ourselves with throwing out 
bits of cracker to them. They are more 
graceful (if possible) on the wing than the 
barn swallow, are much the same size, but 
prettier. When they rest, or how they rest, 
is mostly a matter of conjecture. We have 
seen the sea-gull floating so near to us, that in 
one instance the waves thrown from our boat 
immersed them entirely, but in watching 
them I soon saw them rise from under the 
waves as readily asa duck, take wing and 
leave us. 


Third day, morning.—This morning there 
isa fresh gale; the wind is rising and the 
waves also; the boat rolls so much that it is 
very difficult for pedestrians to keep an up- 
right position. I was much amused with the 
remarks of an Englishman; finding it dif- 
ficult to keep his feet under him, he remarked : 




























“They say that Britania rules the waves, 
—if that isso, I wish that she would keep 
them in better subjection.” 

A delightful morning, with a stiff breeze. 
The waves have increased in magnitude, and 
our noble steamer, 410 feet in length, is tossed 
about like an egg-shell—fine sport for such of 
us as are well enough, and have nerve enough 


to enjoy it. It is indeed one of the most ex- 


hilarating experiences in life. I went upon 


the forward deck and found that the wind 
was tossing up the white caps merrily from 
the tops of the waves, and while I was en- 
joying that scene very complacently, it took 
the black one from off my head, and the last 


i saw of it, it appeared to be taking the back, 
track for New York. I called on the steward, 


and three English shillings supplied the de- 


ficiency. I found that he had been familiar 
with such cases. 


Siz o'clock P, M—A rush of steam! On 
inquiry, I find that some portion of the ma- 


chinery connected with the piston rod is 


broken, but the breeze is dying away and the 
water becoming smoother ; this may cause us 


‘considerable delay. Full moon and a beautiful 


night. ‘The ship’s mechanics and the sailors 
are all busily engaged in repairs. They hoist 


out the broken part, and as they carry dupli- 


ertes of all the important ‘parts of the ma- 
chinery, they say that they can repair it with- 
out delay, and start on again in the morning. 

Fourth day morning, the 19th.—The noble 
seamen have worked the whole night, and 
now, at half-past 7 A. M., we are under way. 
It is a mild June morning, invalids all better, 
and all on board are joyous with the prospect 
of proceeding without further delay. 

Fifth day, morning, the 20th.—The Captain 
invited some of us to go below decks and ex- 
amine the engines and machinery. In doing 
so we descended two pairs of iron stairs be- 
fore we came to the works. It was truly an 
interesting sight. We visited the furnaces in 
an adjoining room. ' To-day we are abreast 
the banks of New Foundland, and have cold 


fogs, though some considerable distance from 
them. 


Sixth day, morning, the 21st.—A beautiful 
morning, with clear bracing air/with a sail 
in sight off our starboard quarter, going in 
the same direction, We have seen several 
nautilus this morning, sailing majestically 
over the tops of the waves, as independent 
and haughty in appearance as though they 
were “ monarchs of all they surveyed.” New 
beauties present themselves daily. In look- 
ing out upon the water this morning in the 
direction of the sun, ten thousand stars ap- 
pear upon the surface of the water, every 


salty crystal moved by the wind and motion 


of the wave forming a brilliant star. 
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Seventh day, morning, the 22d.—One week 
to-day since we left New York. This morn- 
ing on firet waking, we found ourselves rock- 
ing in our berths at a fearful rate, heard 
crockery rattling, ladies screaming and laugh- 
ing, and there appeared to bea jolly time 
generally. I got up and held on my berth 
with one hand, while I dressed with the other. 
After making my toilet, I went upon deck, 
and found one of the mest glorious scenes 
ever presented to the human eye. The wind 
rose during the night and is now blowing a 
comfortable gale. The sea is running moun- 
tains high, but the wind being with us, carries 
us gallantly over them, instead of into them, 
which would be the case if the wind was 
ahead ; but no description would do it justice. 
The grand sublimity of the scene must be 
witnessed in order to be comprehended. A 
few did not enjoy the scene from fear. We 
were going at great speed; the wind being 
with us helped us immensely, as the sails 
were all spread. I stood forward with others 
enjoying the scene beyond anything of the 
kind that I ever witnessed. At times she 
would lurch over so far that the guards would 
nearly strike the water, then she would right 
and the reaction would send her as far over 
the other way. Directly we would strike 
into @ mountainous wave, and roll up a surf 
around us that was magnificent to behold. 
Then we would appear to be mounting up- 
ward, and then again would we descend as 
though we were going down into the deep— 
but no, we rise again gallantly, and go on 
our way rejoicing. And if we would enjoy 
all this to the full we must take our position 
on the bow of the boat; there the decks are 
cleared, and we can not only take in the sea 
in advance, but we can also look back from 
this point to either side of the masts, and 
see how bravely the noble steamer is battling 
the waves. 


Third day, the 25th—Our steamer is evi- 
dently not of the fastest; the fair winds 
which we have had should have carried us 
farther by this time. She is, however, almost 
new and apparently very strong. Her cabin 
is very large and airy and well lighted; the 
captain and crew are kind and attentive, and 
as far as that goes, it lessens our anxiety in 
regard tothe delay. Passengers spend much 
time on deck in walking and all kinds of 
games and amusements. In the evening 
many are found in the cabin listening to the 
piano. Last evening they had a general 
meeting, and insisted that those present should 
either make a speech, or real a selection, 
and there was a very cheerful time conducted 
with much propriety, although a great deal 
of it was very droll. I will add to this when 
we arrive at Queenstown. A. C. M. 


A late number of the Christian Weekly con- 
tains in “the Sabbath School” series, the 
following “ Paraphrase” taken “from Dean 
Stanley’s Commentary on Corinthians.” 


CHARITY THE GREATEST. 
1 corRINTHIANS 13; 1-15. 


Great is the variety of gifts set before you ; 
all necessary, none to be despised. But if 
there be any at which you aim with more 
than usual ardor, take those which are really 
the best; and even if you attain these, re- 
member that there is a loftier height, a se- 
rene heaven beyond, in comparison with | 
which, all, even the best, are as nothing. i 
Love alone can prevent the noblest utter- 
ances of the gift ot tongues from sinking into 
a jarring discord ; Love alone can give real- 
ity to the revelations of prophecy, the intui-  . : 
tion of knowledge, the energy of faith; Love } 
alone can give value even to the most heroic 
outward acts of self-denial and beneficence. 
Look at her as she stands before you, por- 
trayed in her full proportions; look at her 
kind, unruffled countenance, so unlike your 
factions and rivalries; look at her freedom 
from the envy with which you regard each 
other's gifts; look at her freedom from the dis- 
play, the false pretensions, the vulgar inso- 
lence which disgrace your public meetings ; 
look at her refusal to press her own rights, to 
take offence, or to bear malice; how unlike 
your selfish and litigious spirit; look at her 
sympathy with all that is good; her endur- 
ance, her trustful and hopeful character, em- 
bracing as it does all that is greatest in her 
two accompanying graces, faith and hope. 
She continues, and so will they with her. 
For look lastly, at her imperishable freshness. 
What a contrast to the transitory character 
of all other gifts. The gift of tongues shall 
cease of itself when the occasion for it is 
gone. The gifts of prophecy and of knowl- 
edge, being in their own nature imperfect and 
partial, shall pass away when this earthly 
system shall pass away before the coming of 
that which is perfect. Then, and not before, 
shall the inarticulate utterances and the half- 
formed conceptions of our present infantine | 
state be exchanged for the fullgrown facul- 
ties of the man; then, and not before, shall 
the dimly-seen images of the earthly glass be 
exchanged for that perfect vision of divine 
things which was enjoyed by Moses when he 
stood with unveiled face on the Mount, and 
received in his countenance the reflected glo- 
ry of God himself. But till that time is 
come we can conceive of the future only 
through theze three great gifts which exist 
now and will continue hereafter, namely: 
Faith and Hope, which live as the hand- 
maids of the greatest of all, Love. 


{ 
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THOUGHTS FOR THB CLASS. 

It is impossible to put into half a column 
the thoughts which this rarest chapter in all 
the epistles brings flocking to the heart and 
mind. All are embodied in the one word, 
love. If that is in the teacher’s heart, her 
hour will be too short to give it utterance. 
If it is not, we can give her no substitute. 

What is that love which is chief of all the 
Christian graces, the aim of faith, the vision 
and dream of hope? Paul describes it here, 
not by a metaphysical analysis, but by de- 
scribing its fruits. Let us follow and apply 
his description, verse by verse. 

_1. He begins by distinguishing this reli- 
gious love from some things which often pass 
for religion. The first of these is religious 
talkativeness. A man who can talk well in 
and out of the prayer-meeting, often passes 
for an active follower of Christ. Talkative 
often is mistaken for Hopeful and Christian. 
But a facile tongue, without true love in the 
heart, is as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. ; 

2. Theological knowledge is not religion. 
One may be versed in his creed and cate- 
chism, but without love in his heart he is 
nothing. Yea, even if it could be conceived 
that he was able to work miracles, that would 
be no substitute for genuine love. If the 
“ winking madonna” were a reality instead 
of a fraud, it could amount to nothing. 


_3. He may give largely to public chari- 
ties from love of applause, or even from genu- 
ine temporary sympathy ; giving is not love, 
and loveless giving is not Christian benevo- 
lence. Even the martyr’s spirit is no sub- 
stitute for true love. One may suffer, sus- 
tained by his pride. Modern martyrs are 
not very common; yet they exist, and if we 
imagine we must be Christians because we 
suffer for our convictions some ordeal of per- 
secution, we may be greatly mistaken. 

_ Verses 4-7 indicate the affirmative quali- 
ties of Christian love, or rather its practical 
fruits, and so distinguish it from mere senti- 
ment on the one hand, and mere cold consei- 
entiousness on the other. Kindness ia not 
uncommon. Any one can be kind to the 
good, or even to the stranger, but Christian 
love suffers long from injury and insult, and 
still is kind. While it thus shows itself to 
the poor and suffering on the one hand, it 
knows no envy at the fortunes of the more 
prosperous on the other; and in its own pros- 
perity neither prides itself nor is puffed up 
by the applause of others; so does not be- 
have itself with that indecorum which is the 
most common fruit of pride and vanity. It 
does not seek its own happiness, and so is not 
easily provoked by slights or injuries; is slow 
to impute any evil to any one; if belief in 


the iniquity of another is forced upon it, 
does not rejoice in that iniquity ; despite it, 
it bears long with the wrong-doer, and still be- 
lieves and trusts in his reform; when it can 
trust no more, still hopes on against hope; 
when it can hope no more, still patiently en- 
dures. Oh, what room has the breast filled 
with this love, for the spirit that says “Ican 
forgive but cannot forget,” or that prides it- 
self in drees and station, or that stands vigor- 
ously for its “rights,” or that listens with 
delighted ears to scandal acd repeats it, or 
that misantbropically doubts everybody, and 
imputes evil motives to harmless or even 
good actions? 

8-10. This love-spirit is immortal; teach- 
ing, tongues, knowledge, all that we pride 
ourselves on in life is transient, but love is 
everlasting; for ‘‘ God is love.” 

11-12. In our estate here we are, after all, 
only children. Our knowledge is the knowl- 
edge of children; our wisest discussions are 
in the sight of God but as the prattle of 
children. But the love of children is not of 
leas worth than our love, but as precious. 
All child knowledge disappears in manhood, 
but child-love ripens to its perfect fruition. 
That never fails and is never truly supplant- 
ed; it only grows. So our knowledge will 
all fail and perish; but our love will grow 
into perfect fruition. 

13. All the instruments of religion are 
temporary. Our church organizations will 
all be merged in the great church of the re- 
deemed ; our best deeds will seem singularly 
crude and imperfect, when we know as we 
are known. But our faith, our hope, and 
our love will abide forever. Here they are 
but germs, there they will be ripened and 
perfected—and of these the highest is love, 
since that isthe end towards which hope points 
us, and to which faith conducts us. 

LIVING WELL. 
He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All other life is short and vain ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of ltving most for heavenly gain. 


































He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being; back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give, 

Else is that being but a dream, 
Tis but to be and not to Live. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well: 
Who wisdom speaks, must Live it too ; 
He is the wisest whe can tell 
How first he lived then spoke, the true. 


Be what thou seemest ; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch Divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master‘s steps be thine. 
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Fill up each hour witb what will last; 
Buy up the moments aa they go; 

The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 

Sow truth if thou the true weuldst reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain. 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep ; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 

Sow love and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap i's harvest biight ; 

Sow sunbeams en the rock and moor, 
And find a barvest home of light. 


— Bonar. 
— <-> -— 
Selected. 


SOME MOTHER’S CHILD. 
At home or away, in the alley or street, 
Wherever I chance in this wide world to meet 
A girl that is thoughtless, a boy that is wild, 
My heart sadly echoes, ‘“‘ Tis some mother’s child!” 
And when I see those o’er whom long years have 
rolled, 


Whose hearts have grown hardened, whose spirits 
are cold, 


Be it woman all fallen, or man all defiled, 

A voice whispers sadly, ‘‘ Ab! some mother's child !” 
No matter how far from the right the bath strayed ; 
No matter what inroads dishonor bath made ; 

No matter what element cankered the pear! ; 


Though tarnished and sullied, she’s some mother’s 
girl. 


No matter how wayward his footsteps have been ; 
No matter how deep he is sunken in sin ; 
No matter bow low is his standard of joy— 


Though guilty and loathsome, he’s sume mother's 
boy. 


That head hath been pillowed on tenderest breast; 
That form hath been wept o’er, those lips have been 
pressed ; 


That soul hath been prayed for in tones sweet and 
mild. 


For ber sake, deal gently with “some mother’s 
child.” 


— ~~ 0m - 


THE JAPANESE POPE-KING. 


The Edinburgh Review tells a story which 
none of its readers will find dull, but which 
is specially interesting to ourselves, because it 
seems to confirm so completely a theory we 
have often advanced as to the cause of that 
strange social phenomenon, the apparent 
arrest or ossification of civilization in all the 
countries of the East. Sometimes the move- 
ment has stopped at one point, and sometimes 
at another—progress, for instance, having 
gone much farther in Bagdad than in Benares 
—but it has always stopped, civilization 
thenceforward becoming stereotyped. 

We have always maintained that this phe- 
nomenon, which has perplexed all observers 
and daunted some of the most sanguine hu- 
manitarians—Mr. Mill, for example—has 
been due to the intrusion of a religious idea, 
the notion that society as organized, say in 
India, or China, or Burmah, was divinely 
organized ; that change was therefore at once 
immoral and impossible, that the first and in- 
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deed only duty of man was to preserve that 
which existed, to act through life on the me- 
lodiously melancholy refrain of our own Lit- 
any—‘ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.” 

This explanation which, if true, is most im- 
portant, because it makes a change of religion 
the condition precedent of any permanent pro- 
gress in any Asiatic country, is strongly con- 
firmed by the explanation a writer in the Re- 
view has offered of the recent revolution in 
Japan. That revolution sets all our notions 
of the immobility of the East utterly at de- 
fiance. In the most secluded and unchange- 
able of Oriental empires, in islands where to 
suggest change, or emigrate, or hold inter- 
course with a foreigner was a capital offense, 
a young man has in less than three years 
abolished a constitution which has lasted cen- 
turies, has broken the almost sacred authority 


| of the nobles, has reduced an armed caste of 


two millions to comparative insignificance, 
has introduced foreigners into almost all de- 
partments of the State, has reconstructed all 
branches of the administration, has deprived 
the upper classes of their privileges, has al- 
lowed women to emigrate—an innovation al- 
most incredible,—has actually altered the im- 
memorial costume of the people in the direc- 
tion of the despised European dress, and has 
even ventured to modify in the most serious 
manner the national creed of theland. Aud 
all this he has accomplished without any seri- 
ous exertion of force, without forming a new 
army, with the full approval, so far as can be 
guessed, of the entire population, which, on 
the usual theory of Asiatic opinion, ought to 
be silently discontented or openly in rebellion. 


The cause of this acquiescence—this will- 
ingness to break in all things with the past, 
to abandon the immobility of the East for the 
restless life of the West, to exchange enjoy- 
ment for the incessant pursuit of it,—is the 
existence of the Mikadoship, of a sovereign 
power so nearly divine that its decree can 
terminate the mental conviction that the ex- 
isting order of society is divinely constituted. 
That conviction once changed, the Asiatic, 
from the most immobile of beings, becomes 
the one least fearful of revolutionary change. 
Nothing can be so fixed in the Hindoo mind 
as the sanctity and utility of caste, yet no 
Hindoo religious leader, from Chaitanya to 
Ram Sing, the Kooka head-centre, has had 
the smallest difficulty in abolishing caste 
among all who accepted his mission. The 
Hindoo, once convinced that his prophet con- 
demns it, gives it up as rapidly and readily 
as a Yankee who accepts Joseph Smith as a 
prophet gives up monogamy, the ground-law 
of his society, and his system of ethics. 

The ancient costume of Japan was yester- 
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day perfection—the costume which a civilized 
being ought to wear, any other being as op- 

to principle and light as a state of 
nudity would seem to Western men,—but to- 
day the Mikado has decreed that other cos- 
tumes are admissible, and to-morrow, there- 
fore, the Mikado being by birth one of the 
deities, the mental certitude of the Japanese 
as to the obligation of the antique uniform 
will have disappeared, and with it his reluc- 
tance to a change of dress. It is an evidence 
of this theory that some of the strongest orders 
issued by the Mikado, the one, for example, 
which crippled the armed caste, have in form 
been merely permissive, a simple intimation 
that right did not require them, and them 
only, to carry swords. All the people might 
carry them or none, and the most valuable of 
privileges disappeared. That a revolutionary 
Mikado should appear, that a lad trained in 
a seraglio under a system intended to reduce 
him to a nullity should step forward a keen, 
vigilant ruler, ready to work hard all day, 
hostile to Juxury, and skeptical as to all that 
has been, is no doubt an extraordinary occur- 
rence, but not much more extraordinary than 
the appearance in Moscow of a Czar like 
Peter the Great, who was trained in an even 
more enfeebling style, a style intended to de- 
stroy his competence to reign. 

The Reviewer, startled at the Mikado’s 
competence, is inclined to suggest the exist- 
ence of a group of wise though invisible coun- 
selors; but counselors of that kind, trained 
in the old beliefs, yet utterly revolutionary, 
are far more rare than boys with a genius for 
government, an impatience of idleness, and a 
quick receptivity to modern ideas. * * 

No counselors could convert an Oriental 
prince-priest, bred in a seraglio, into a Jabori- 
ous ruler, who works from morning to even- 
ing at his self-imposed task, despises luxury, 
and, himself deriving his power from his di- 
vine descent, teaches that in the service of the 
State birth is of no importance. A man of 
that kind in possession of a throne would al- 
ways, in Asia, where a king who will work is 
a phenomenon, be a considerable ruler; but 
a man of that kind, possessed in his subjects’ 
belief of a special relation to the Divine, of 
incommunicable and supernatural wisdom as 
well as power, may do miracles, change the 
creed of a State by a decree, remodel society 
by an order, or revolutionize a system of gov- 
ernment by a spoken intimation. 

He possesses, in fact, the one privilege, 
which among Asiatics is essential to the revo- 
lutionary leader, the privilege of deciding 
what is and is not part of the divinely-ordered 
schéme. That privilege belongs, in a limited 
degree, to every lawful ruler in Asia, and its 
possession is the one explanation of the obedi- 
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ence paid to the orders princes have occasion- 
ally issued on religious and ethical subjects ; 
but it cannot be possessed in the supreme de- 
gree except by a ruler whose breast is the de- 
positary of religious as well as of secular law, 
and no such sales is left except the Mikado, 
and the still secluded being whom we call the 
Grand Lama, and who, if by some caprice of 
fate he were a born captain, legislator, or 
theologian, might shake Eastern Asia to its 
foundations. It is and must be the rarest of 
occurrences for the prophet to be also the 
king, and competent to both functions, but 
whenever it occurs the “immobility ” of Asia 
disappears. . 7 ° 

— Spectator. 





———————— 


THE BEAR ROCK. 


On the left bank of the Purgatoire River, 
just above the mouth of the Alkali Arroyo 
and about twenty-five miles from its junction 
with the Arkansas, in Colorado, is a remarka- 
ble object known as the Bear Rock. At this 
point, and for many miles above the Purga- 
toire, sometimes known as the Purgatory, but 
generally corrupted into Picketwire, flows be- 
tween sandstone bluffs from forty to sixty feet 
high, which leave at their base ‘“ bottoms” 
valuable for grazing and, when irrigated, for 
cultivation, from one fourth of a mile to 
nearly two miles wide. Until within a very 
few years this stream was a favorite resort of 
the prairie Indians, especially of the Arrapa- 
hoes; and its valley is still exposed to their 
incursions whenever they are hostile. 

The Bear Rock is a comparatively smooth 
face of a sandstone bluff that extends about 
sixty feet above the water, from which it is 
distant a hundred or more yards. Upon the 
exposed surface of the rock about ten feet 
from the bottom of the cliff, is an excellent 
life size representation in profile of a three- 
year-old cinnamon bear. 

The figure is dark brown, approaching 
black, being darker on the anterior half. The 
outline is distinct and perfect, unless excep- 
tion may be taken to a slight blurring at the 
bottom of the hind-feet and a somewhat pro- 
nounced excess of the claws of the fore-feet. 
From the tail to the nose the length is about 
six feet, and the height at the shoulders is 
about three and a half feet. These are merely 
approximate dimensions, the writer having 
no facilities for exact measurement at the 
time of his inspection, Aug. 8, 1871. The 
legs are all visible, and the head points 
straight to the front, as if just about to take 
or just having taken astep. The fore-feet 
are on a slightly higher plane than the hind 
ones, as if on rising ground. The expression 
is one of surprise and alarm; the head is 
thrust forward and slightly upward, the ears 
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are sharply cocked forward as if on the ale:t, 


the whole attitude displays the utmost fidelity 
to that of a bear in some excitement and ap- 
prehension. There is no room for a moment’s 
doubt as to the animal or the state of mind 
in which it is. The figure is of full size, but 
until scrutinized appears smaller, being 
dwarfed by the magnitude of the rock on 
which it is depicted. 

No history or tradition pretends to give 
the date of its origin, although there is noth- 
ing in its appearance to indicate extreme an- 
tiquity. The ordinary Indian story is, that 
a long time ago a party fell in with a bear 
and gave it chase, when it mysteriously dis- 
appeared in this canyon, and that the figure 
was then first observed. It was immediately 
regarded as supernatural, and has since been 
looked upon as great or strong “ medicine.” 
Beads and broken arrows are still to be found 
below it and in the crevices near by, appar- 
ently placed there as propitiatory offerings. 
Deep gashes in the adjacent sandstone show 
where the savages have for a long period 
sharpened their baton in its presence, while 
rudely carved, not painted, figures on the 
rocks are apparently the autographs or to- 
tems of individuals or bands. 

The popular explanation among the white 
settlers is, that it has been painted by the In- 
dians. This is inconceivable by those having 
any intimate knowledge of them, from the 
utter absence of artistic skill among the sav- 
ages, as shown by the almost unintelligible 
hieroglyphics near at hand, and from their 
want of familiarity with paint as durable as 
this pigment. The fidelity to nature of this 
figure is utterly beyond any ability ever 
known to be exhibited by them. 

White barbarians are already destroying 
this natural curiosity. It affords a tempting 
mark to passing ranch-men, and it is fast be- 
ing defaced by their well-aimed shots. Others, 
in sympathy with that vandalism that befouls 
the fairest monuments of civilization, chip off 
convenient projections, and pencil their little 
names on the fresher rock beneath. What 
the superstition of the red savage has pre- 
served, the irrational iconoclasm of his white 
brother destroys.— Old and New. 

Unconscious InFLuENcE.—Not more con- 
stantly is a sun pouring: forth its beams, or a 
flower exhaling its fragrance, than the chris- 
tian is radiating or exhaling influence from 
his character upon those around him. 
Wherever he is, whatever he does, this influ- 
ence never ceases. It underlies all his ac- 
tions ; it runs side by side with his words; it 
goes on when action ceases and words fail. 
What a man voluntarily chooses, says or does, 
is only occasional. He does not always think 





or always act. From pure fatigue he must, 


per force, be silent and inactive at times. But 
what he is—that is necessarily perpetual and 
co-extensive with his being.—The Ministry of 
Nature, Hugh McMillan. 





ANCIENT AGRICULTURE. 


In his laws, Moses made agriculture the 
basis of the State. According to this princi- 
ple he apportioned to every citizen a certain 

rtion of land, marked by fixed boundaries. 

and grabbing speculations were prevented 
by the law, which required all lands in the 
commonwealth to revert to the heirs of the 
original owners on the jubilee year. The oc- 
cupation of the farmer was held in honor from 
being thus protected by the fundamental law 
of the State. None were so rich or noble as 
to disdain to put their hand to the plow, (1 
Kings, xix. 19; 2 Chronicles, xxvi. 10.) Va- 
rious means were resorted to by the Hebrews 
to increase the fertility of their soil. The 
stones were gathered and built into walls, 
water was brought in aqueducts from great 
distances, and many kinds of manure were 
used. The hills were terraced to the very 
tops and planted with vineyards and gardens. 
They cultivated wheat, barley, millet, beans, 
and, perhaps, rice, (Isaiah, xxviii. 25.) In 
agricultural implements the Hebrews were 
not so far behind the present age as we are 
prone to think. Isaiah lived 700 years be- 
fore Christ, yet in his day iron plows were in 
use, for he prophesied of the time when 
swords should be turned to plow-shares and 
spears to pruning-hooks. This passage shows, 
too, that they had instruments for pruning 
vines and trees. The animals used in plow- 
ing were cattle and donkeys. Horses were 
not in common use among the Hebrews. The 
original method of harvesting grain was to 
pull up by the roots; but sickles were used 
among the Hebrews from the time of Joshua. 
Harvest among them was a time of rejoicing, 


Threshing was effected by flails, the feet of 
animals, or by drags or rollers. Vineyards 
and olive groves were extensively and care- 
fully cultivated. Culinary plants and fruit 


| trees were among the first objects of attention. 


Palestine was said to flow with milk and 
honey. Bees were highly esteemed. Their 
hives were made of clay mixed with straw, 
but stores of honey were often found in hollow 
trees and fissures of the rocks, (Psalm, lxxxi, 
16.) One remarkable provision of the Mosaic 
law in regard to agriculture was the Sabbatic 
year, (Leviticus, xxv. 1-7.) Every seventh 
year was a year of rest, not so much to the 
farmer as tothe farm. Nothing was sown and 
nothing was reaped; the vines were not 


pruned ; there was no gathering of fruit. The 


cheerful songs being heard in every field. - 
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object of this regulation seems to have been 
to preserve the wild beasts, to let the land re- 
cover strength, and to teach the people to be 
provident and look out for the future. But 
the year was not spent in idleness. The peo- 
ple could hunt, fish, look after their bees and 
flocks, repair their buildings or furniture, 
manufacture cloth, or carry on commerce; 
and during this year the whole Mosaic law 
was to be read, and the people instructed in 
religious duty and the history of God’s deal- 
ings with their nation.— Tribune. 





Ir would sometimes seem as if motherhood 
were @ lovely artifice of the great Father, to 
wean the heart from selfishness by a peaceful 
and gradual process. The babe is self in 
another form. It is so interwoven and iden- 
tified with the mother’s life, that she passes 
by almost insensible gradations from herself 
to it; and day by day the instinctive love of 
self wanes as the child-love waxes, filling the 
heart with a thousand new springs of tender- 
ness.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

JoHn Newton being asked what was the 
best rule for female dress and behavior, re- 
plied: “ So dress and so conduct yourself, that 
persons who have been in your company shall 
not recollect what you had on.” This will 
generally be the case where singularity of 
dress is avoided, and where intelligence of 
mind and gentleness of manners are culti- 
vated. 





ee 
NEW YORK FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Managers of Friends’ First-day School Asso- 
ciation of New York will meet at Flushing, on Fifth- 
day, the 24th inst., ut the close of the Qarterly Meet- 
ing. 

All interestei in the First-day School cause are 
invited to meet with them. 

———-29-———— 
NOTICE. 

Friends whoexpect to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, and who may not have secured homes, will find 
comfortable accommodations at the Mansion House, 
Isaac Albertson, Proprietor, N. W. Corner Fayette 
and St. Paul Street. 

Homes will be provided amongst Friends in the 
city as far as practicable. 


——_ <6 —__—__—— 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
10th mo. 20th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 

* “  Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Bethpage, L. I., lt A. M. 
Jerusalem, L. [., 34 P. M. 
Junius, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
Union Springs, N. Y. 

- 27th, West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 
“ “ Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
st 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Mecting on Second-day evening, 21st inst., 
in Monthly Meeting Room, Race Street, at 7} o’clock. 
AurreD Moore, Secretary. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue Patace AND MONASTERY OF THE EscurtaL.—A 


cable despatch from Madrid announces that this fa- 


mous Spanish Monastery and Palace was struck by 


lightning on the evening of the 2d inst. The build- 
ing was quickly enveloped io flames, and it is 
thought that only a small portion will be saved from 
destruction. Many of the books and manuscripts 
were removed from the library in time to save 
them. 


The Escurial was founded by Philip I, of Spain, 
in bonor of St. Lawrence, the monarch having 
gained a victory over the French on the day sacred 
to that saint, in the year 1557. It was this Philip 
who figures in history as the husband of Queen Ma- 
ry of England, and who, on the death of Mary, and 
during the reign of her sister Elizabeth, sent the 
great Spanish armada to invade England. The edi- 
tice, which is situated about twenty-five miles from 
Madrid, was commenced in 1563 and finished in 
1584. Itis built in the form of a gridiron, upon 
which St. Lawrence was broiled. It is of very 
large size, beiag nearly 700 feet in length by 550 in 
breadth. Its external appearance is quite devoid cf 
architectural beauty, but its internal adornments 
are rich in frescoes, sculpture and carving. It has 
been much neglected of late yearz, and many por- 
tions of the building are in a dilapidated condition. 
Beneath the church, which is situated in the centre 
of this immense group of buildings, is the Panthe- 
on, in which repose the remuins of the Spanish 
royal family, deposited in tombs of marble, placed 
one above the other. Many of the art treasures 
were carried off by the French when they held pos- 
session of Spain in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. 

The library, though in recent times utterly neg- 
legted and continually subjected to less by theft, is 
one of the must valuable in Europe, on account of 
its ancient Greek, Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts, 
and otbers, the product of the early monastic es- 
tablishments of Europe. It contains altogether 
about 5,000 manuscripts and about 25,000 volumes. 
By a curious custom which prevailed, the books 
were placed on the shelves with their backs to the 
walls and the edges of the leaves turned outwards, 
on which the titles of the works were written.— 
Ledger. 


Way Marnsprincs Break.—Henry Hollenshed, Jr., 
writes to the Scientific American: ‘ When the main- 
spring is taken out in cleaning a watch, and is 
handled by the watchmaker, it expands in conse- 
quence of the warmth of his hands. Upon putting 
it in the watch, and putting the watch together, the 
watchmaker usually (if the watch runs free) winds 
it up to its full power; the spring is then, of course, 
in its expanded condition, wound close around the 


J arbor; upon cooling, it naturally contracts, and, of 


course, being already tight, something must give, 
and the spring breaks. My experience has taught 
me that it is uowise ta wind a watch all the way 
up immediately after cleaning or putting in a spring. 
If a watchmaker will take the trouble to inquire, 
when a watch comes in with a broken spring, how 
long it ran after winding, he will find that it is al- 
most invariably from two to four hours, showing 
that winding has something to do with the result. 
Any one who wishes to test the truth of the above 
can do so by heating a piece of mainspring, and 
fastening at full length rigidly at both ends, and 
then letting it cool. It will almost certainly break 
if the experiment is well performed.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 19, 1872. 





No, 34. 





SILK GASHMERE SHAWLS! 


We have just received a limited quantity of these 
desirable goods, of our own importation, in WHITE 
and MODE, also 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Of our own importation, in colors and shades, es- 
pecially for FRIENDS, « few of which we enumerate. 
Silk Poplins, Cretons, Henrietta Cloth, 
{rish Poplins, Olive Alpacas, Black 
Tamise, Plain Bomba- 
zines, &c., Ke. 

WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALITY in Black Silks, 
Mohairs and Alpacas, which cannot be surpassed in 
lastre, and are of superior makes. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


‘SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT !! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 

7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occaupation intends to 
close out his Entire Srock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, «ec. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


CLOSING OUT. 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
‘PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


107 Norts Fourta Srreeet asove ArcH, 
Has just laid in a good assortment of cloths, cassi- 
meres and vestings adapted to the approaching sea- 
son, and suitable for Friends wear, which will be 
made to order on reasonable terms. 2m 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removzp 
from No, 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


- 
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G LEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains stxTy-TWo Rooms, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature hete con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for the Porter or tas Giusy Mountain Hovuss, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Termg $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best and 
cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be sent 
free of charge to any book agent. It contains nearly 
50) fine Scripture illustrations, and agents are meet- 
ing with unprecedented success. Address, stating 
experience etc., and we will show you what our 
agents are doing, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philada,. Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No, 924 Cherry St. 
33-6m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


POR SALE 


A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 
Friends and near the Meeting-house. For informa- 
tion call on or address 





JAMES WOOD, 
Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
2m 


8th mo. 31st, 1872. 
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CHARLES AA Mo: 7 


BONDS 333" HASSLER {ALY 


" Gilucntioual. 


Sanpy Sprine, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I sholdthe school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others‘at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWEL L. 


FRIENDS’ DS’ SEMINARY, 
“Easton, Wasnincton County, N. Y. 


The Semivary will re-open for Boarders and Day 
Scholars, of both sexes, 10th mo. Ist, 1872. It is 
under the general supervision of Saratoga and East- 
on Quarterly Meeting, and located amid beautiful 
mountain scenery near the Hudson River. Students 
received at any time. Careful and thorough instruc- 
tion will be given in the various departments. For 
cirenlars address the Principal, 

CHARLES LIPPINCOTT, 
31- “at Easton, Ww ashington Co., N. Y. 








SWARTHMORE COL LEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA, 
This Institatfon for both Sexes will re-opén 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. ; 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
' 8. C. Contins, M. A., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

of the Bociety of Friends. Fall term commences 


9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOT?, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York: 
re ee De Oe ge 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 


Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. SHorruper, A. M., Graduate of Har} 
vard University, Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartergtk by “Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 


winter terng a. nie. 16th. 
Rxpendestpa00 pet 


Pierce Hoopes, , 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
al, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. O0., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school. are actually members of the Princi- 
on $5 per, week covers the whole expense. 

e send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 








cae EES, 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 





OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now acknowledged’ $ to be the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is:the only Machine that will work a 


BUTTON HOLE, 


and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING, 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. Erevents Sretet, 


Have on hand a good assortment of ‘STAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings anda variety of yarns and zephyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frenco aad all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 





order. 34.8t 
308. B. eee, ELISHA FoGe, 
MORRIS FOGG. 


“ HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mautles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. a 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
WANTED ’ 
A Female Teacher for the Primary Department of 


Abington Friénds’ School. Address SAMUEL W. 
NOBLE, Jenkintown, Pa. 





